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THE “ECCE HOMO,” BY CORREGGIO, IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


[The “ Ecce Homo” of Correggio.] 


Our readers are aware that the pictures constituting the 
National Gallery now occupy the apartments assigned to 
them in the building in Trafalgar Square, of which a 
description, view, and plan were given in No. 299 of 
the ‘Penny Magazine.’ Nearly forty pictures have 
been added to the collection since that description was 
published. G. F. Waagen, director of the Royal Gallery 
at Berlin, in his ‘ Works of Art and Artists in England,’ 
of which a translation has been just published, observes 
of the National Gallery, that “ Though still very limited 
m number, it contains a series of pictures of the first 
Vou. VII. 
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class, fully worthy of an establishment of this kind, 
formed by the richest nation in the world ; for the foun- 
dation of this Gallery is of very recent date. In the ycar 
1823 the collection of the deceased banker Angerstes, 
consisting of thirty-eight pictures, was bought by the na- 
tion. The price given for it, according to the valuation 
of Messrs. Stanfield and Woodburn, was 56,000/. ster- 
ling ; but, to defray some incidental expenses, the Parlia~ 
ment granted the sum of 60,000/. I must observe here, 
that in this collection was the capital picture of the whole 
National Gallery, the ‘ Raising of Lazarus,’ by Sebastian 
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del Piombo, as well as several others of the finest pic- 
tures—but also some copies. As I state the origin of 
each picture, you will become thoroughly acquainted 
with the whole collection. In general, this purchase, 
which is the foundation of the Gallery, may be considered 
as very judicious. In the year 1825 some other pic- 
tures of the first class were added to it, which were pur- 
chased at high prices from Mr. Hamlet. The principal 
picture was ‘Bacchus and Ariadne,’ by Titian, for 
5000/. In the same year, the little Holy Family, by 
Correggio, called ‘La Vierge au Panier,’ was purchased 
of Mr. Nieuwenhuys, the picture-dealer, for 38007. But 
the most important acquisition was itiade in 1834, by the 
purchase of the two celebrated works of Correggio, the 
‘Ecce Homo’ and the ‘Education of Cupid,’ from the 
collection of the Marquis of Londonderry; for 11,5007. 
Here, too, as in the British Museum, tlie Spirit, which is 
more diffused in England thai in any other country in 
the world, of enriching natiofial institutions by presents 
and legacies, soon manifested itself. As early as 1826 
Sir George Beaumont presented his collection, valued at 
7500 guineas.. Among thes¢ Yonge is one of the largest 
and finest landscapes of Rd eiis, and Wilkie’s admirable 
picture of the ‘Blind Fitdler.” Of the pictures in the 
gallery, sixteen are from this collection. A far more im- 
portant addition was tidde by the legacy of the Rev. 
William Holwell Carr. Among the thirty-dne pictures 
which after his death were placed here in 1834, there is 


a series of adniitable Wotks of the school @f the Ca-| 6 


racci, and likewise somé capital pictures ef itian, Ga- 
rofalo, Claude Lorraine, Gaspar PotSsi; ind Rubens. 
Among the other donatiof§; the midst iifiportant is Ru- 
bens’ celebrated work, thé ‘ Blessings of Peace,’ given 
by the late Marquis, of Stafford; theii five picttres by 
the directors of the British Institution, inching three 


and a capital picture by Parmegiano, the hun 
and seventeen pictures now in the Gallery; the number 6 
those presented and left by will is sixty; or above o7ie- 
half.’ [The number now in the Gallery is one hiiii- 
dred and sixty-three, including the fifteen bequeathed 
by Lord Farnborotigh, which were placed on the 30th 
of April last ; and of these, oné huidred and five have 
been presented. } 

The reader, who has not ha@ an opportiinity of setitig the 
Gallery, by referring to the plan in No. 299 will uiider- 
stand where what has been termed the “ cream of the 
collection ” is placed. It is in thé large apattmeiit at 
the extremity of the building. Here are the “ Raising of 
Lazarus,” marked in the catalogue No. 1); the “ Holy 
Family,” by Miitillo ; “ Christ disputing with the Doc- 
tors,” by | Pes da Vinci; the “Pope Julius” of 
Raffaelle, Clandes, Correggios, &c., including the two for 
which Parliament voted, in 1834, the sum of 11,550/., 
in order to secure them for the Gallery. One of these is 
the “ Ecce Homo.” 

Antonio Allegri, stitnamed Correggio, from his birth- 
place, was born in 1493 or 1494, and died in 1534, 
and was therefore only about forty years of age at the 
time of his death. _Comparatively little is known of his 
life and character; but his reputation as an artist stands 
very high. “ The expression which Correggio infuses 
into the lovely creatures of his pencil is in harmony with 
the grace of his drawing, the pure sweet colouring and 
the concordant.tone of the picture. Avoiding harsh and 
unpleasant subjects, and delighting in the play of tender 
emotions, his mothers fondle their offspring, his children 
frolic and smile, with all the ecstasy of unreproved na- 
ture. Annibal Caracci bursts out with a desire to join 
his infants in their sports, so real and living does he 
find them. If his beings are of a less mighty mould 
than Michel Angelo’s, his colouring less powerful in its 
tints than Titian’s, and his design less perfect and less 


esteemed works of Reynolils, Gainsborowdgh, and nal 





exalted than Raffaelle’s, no artist has equalled him in 
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gentleness and sweetness, and none calls forth the affec- 
tions of the spectator in a more lively manner.”* 

The “ Ecce Homo” is thus described in the catalogue; 
— This picture was purchased in the early part of the 
French revolution from the Colonna family at Rome, by 
Sir Simon Clarke, who, not succeeding in removing it 
from Italy, was induced to part with it to Murat. It 
was bought (with the picture No. 10, by the same mas- 
ter) from his widow, by the Marquis of Londonderry, 
and from him by Parliament. ‘There is a masterly en- 
graving from this picture by Augustino Caracci. On 
wood, 3 feet 2$ inches high, 2 feet 74 inches wide.” 
Thete is a copy of the “ Ecce Homo” in the Gallery 
(No. 96), which is ascribed; though doubtingly, to Lu- 
dovico Caracci. ; 

The “ Ecce Homo ” isa picture containing five figures, 
three of which represent our Saviour; Pilite, and the 
mother of Jesus. if e time of the picture is that interest- 
ing inoiieiit, when Pilate, yielding to the vociferous cla- 
mours Of the exci i infuriated crowd; brings forth 
théit victim. “ Beliold; I bring hith forth to you, that ye 

a Rit that I filid 0 fault in him. Then tame Jesus 
i, wearing the hoWh of thorns; and the purple robe. 
Hid Pilate saith uiitd theti— Brnotp tit MAN!” 

The paiiiter, has fixed out attention excliisively on but 
a portion of the sory. All the wild tuiniilt and exas- 
peration of the scené fe Shut out from view. The 
eae must imagine the Conflicting passions depicted 
oti the céunténarices of those, Who; on beholding Jesus, 
uttered the cry of “Crucify hini, criicify him!” ‘The 
painter doubtless knew whereiti his “ great strength” lay, 
and that he was deficient in thé power of exhibiting 
baffled and exposed hypocrisy thitsting for revenge—envy, 
fearful lest its prey should be snatchéd froth it—wrath and 
ingratitude goaded on to madness by Po pope malice, 
and spite. While, therefore, he has sectited an advantage 
by confining hims f to a portion of the seiie, he has put 
his peculiar talent to the severest test, by allowing the 
4-7 of the spectator to fall widistracted on the group 
ié lias given us. Recollect the chatacter 6f the scene, 
and the time of the scene; ard how has the painter 
treated it? Has he given an air of dignity or grandeur 
to his figures? Has he made them rise, as it were, above 
the scene, so as to, fill our minds with feelings of reverence 
or awe? No! His figures all belong to common life— 
they are rent human itt theit character. Yet an 
attempt that would have ruined many an attist of repu- 
io is ii tittlied iiité a Sublime triumph by Correg- 
gio. He ha io Eh fisen into Heroics nor fallen into 
vilgarity; bit his given to at ef humanity a refine- 
ihent, a grace, a chatti; that fascinate the eye and mind 
of the Spectator thé longer he gazes on the picture. The 
figure and countenance of the Saviour are certainly des- 
titute of that dignified, serious, awful, sustained character 
which our imaginations might be apt to picture as their 
appearance atid expression at such a moment. But do 
we not forget this, in contemplating that mild, benignant 
countenance, where resignation, love, and pity seem to 
contend with suffering ? There is no stoical indifference, 
no shutting up of the soul in its own contemplations, so 
as to make it passive and oblivieus. Neither is there any 
angry emotion at ingratitude and injustice, nor contempt 
for maddened folly. He seems to front the crowd, and 
to hear their death-cry, with a smile of deep sorrow. And 
how strong is the contrast afforded by the head of the 
Roman soldier! Do we read in that searching gaze, the 
question, “ What manner of man is this?” Or is he the 
type ef him that was constrained to exclaim, “ Certainly 
this was a righteous man ?” 

It is in the female figures that we see distinctly the ab- 
sence of dignity, and mark most strongly how commonness 
in the hands of Correggio becomes beautiful. The 
Madonna is simply a woman and a mother. Subdued 

* Life of Correggio, in the ‘ Penny Cyclopedia,’ 
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by her maternal feelings, she has no enthusiasm to sus- 
tain her in this hour of trial; the present moment is 


everything to her, and the future is in the darkness of* 


the grave. Whilst Pilate pleaded for her Son, there was 
hope ; and it was balanced with fear till the awful de- 
cision was made, “ Not this man, but Barabbas!” In 
the days of his hopeful and impressive youth, she had 
" kept all these sayings in her heart,” and, maternal 
fondness following him into riper years, trusted, with his 
disciples, “that it should have been He which should 
have redeemed Israel.” While a mere infant in her 
arms, a venerable man had warned her: “A sword 
shall pierce through thy own soul also.” But it was a 
parenthetical warning, doubtless forgotten in the “ mar- 
velling at those things which were spoken of him.” But 
now the fluctuations of hope and fear have ended in the 
certainty of despair; her Benjamin has become her 
Benoni; he comes out, not a deliverer, but as a criminal, 
bearing the tokens of mockery and pain; and the mad 
crowd to whom he is presented seal his death-warrant in 
their cry. How faithful to the simple truth of what we 
may suppose to have been the prevalent feeling does the 
painter represent her! The sword has stricken through 
her soul. And here again the painter has availed him- 
self of the power of contrast. What a truly feminine 
countenance is that, represented as sympathizing with, 
while the hands support, the suffering and helpless 
Madonna! It is sympathy embodied ; not the sympathy 
of an angel, nor the sympathy of a being like to us in 
form, but higher and better than us in moral feeling—it 
is the sympathy of a child of Adam, manifested in grace- 
ful and quiet assistance to the helpless object of its care. 

The “ Ecce Homo” is certainly the gem of the National 
Gallery. Is it not a pity that the copy of it, ascribed in 
the Catalogue to Ludovico Caracci, should be hung up 
in another room, and high up, as if there was an anxiety 
to put it out of the way? If it is to be retained at all, 
would not a useful lesson be taught by placing them to- 
gether, so that the spectator could compare the handling 
of Correggio with the handling of his copyist ? 

Besides the “ Mercury instructing Cupid in presence 
of Venus,” bought along with the “ Ecce Homo,” there 
are three other pictures in the Gallery ascribed to Cor- 
reggio—“* A Holy Family,” “Christ praying in the 
Garden,” and “ A Study of Heads.” 





Liquorice.—This plant, which requires a deep loamy sand 
with a bottom of clay at the depth of three or four feet, is 
chiefly grown at Pontefract, in Yorkshire. The properties 
for which the liquorice is cultivated are found in the root, 
which contains an abundance of mucilaginovs juice of a 
sweet and sub-acrid taste. The pectoral qualities of this 
juice are well known, and the Pontefract cakes, which are 
a preparation from the liquorice-root, are in considerable de- 
mand both in England and on the Continent. These cakes 
are not so large asa shilling, and bear the impress of a 
castle. Liquorice is also a chief ingredient in lozenges and 
other medicaments taken for coughs. The liquorice-plant, 
being a native of the warmer climate of southern Europe, is 
not always a profitable crop in this country. Great care 
and good management are absolutely essential, and the 
land must be of superior quality, well manured, and stocked 
with choice plants, or the cultivator will not succeed in 
bringing them to perfection. A wet and cold summer is 
injurious, and an unfavourable season will produce only 
one-fourth of an ordinary crop. The mode of cultivation in 
the liquorice-grounds at Pontefract is first to trench to the 
depth of three spades, the bottom to be loosened but not 
thrown out. Old stable-dung must then be spread on the 
land, in the proportion of from thirty to forty cart-loads per 
acre ; and it must afterwards be well dug in. The land is 
then laid out in beds about thirty eight inches in width, 
thrown up about a foot in height, and after being neatly 
raked over it is ready to receive the plants, which should 
be put into the ground in March or April. They are of two 
kinds, stock and runner-buds, and are dibbled in four inches 
deep in alternate rows across the ridge, one on the top, and 
one on each side, and longitudinally at the distance of six 
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or seven inches, The beds are then carefully raked, the 
dibble-holes being well covered in. The space between each 
row of plants is usually sown with early dwarf or York 
cabbages, or early kidney potatoes. The beds will soon 
require weeding, and this is done two or three times during 
the summer. In autumn the top, which is four or five feet 
high, is cut off near the bud. Tn the ensuing spring and 
summer the ground must be hoed and carefully weeded, 
and in autumn the tops, which are four or five feet in height, 
are cut down as before. The same management must be 
repeated each year, for the part of the plant above the 
surface grows annually, though the root is perennial. 
About the third or fourth year after planting, the roots, 
which should be three or four feet long, are taken up some 
time between November and February. They are tied in 
bundles for sale, which is effected as early as possible, as 
they become dry, and of less value the longer they are kept. 
— Communication from Pontefract. 


The Woodpecker.—(From a Correspondent.)—The fol 
lowing account is intended to rescue one of the most interest- 
ing and industrious of our native birds from the obloquy 
which often attaches to its character as the author of de- 
predations and mischiefs which are in fact often arrested 
or prevented by its activity and sagacity. The woodpecker 
(Picus vulgaris) is frequently considered to be a destroyer 
of trees, because it finds the insects on which it lives 
by destroying the bark; and where it has been in pur- 
suit of food, its operations may be discovered by the 
chips which it leaves, as though a carpenter had been 
operating. Some persons assert that when a woodpecker 
has attacked a tree, it is advisable xto cut it down at once. 
If the operations of this bird are attentively watched, it will 
be found, however, that it only dissects the fibrille of the 
cellular tissues of the bark, and that broken threads, and 
not chips, remain to show where it has been employed. 
Indeed the very structure of the woodpecker’s bill, although 
flattened a little at the extremity, precludes it from producing 
anything like chips. The woodpecker employs itself most 
busily on trees which are decayed, particularly in such as 
are of soft materials, as the willow, which, when in a state 
of decay, afford an asylum to numerous tribes of insects. 
It is also stated by some that the woodpecker does not 
attack sound trees. The following facts are, however, 
at variance with such an opinion. Sawyers of English 
timber are well acquainted with the ravages of the large 
earth-grub, which bores its way into the bottom of trees in 
their finest state of health and strength, both elm and ash, 
but more particularly the latter. The sap is the object of 
its labours, and the grub generally commits its depreda- 
tions on those trees in which it is most abundant. Thus 
the hedge-row and growing timber is most frequently in- 
fested by it. The grub bores from the root upwards and 
downwards, sometimes in a straight direction, at other 
times spirally, the perforations often running one into 
another. The wood is stained of a dark brown colour from 
the excretions of the grub. This grub is nearly as large as 
a man’s little finger; and so great are its powers, that when 
it takes up its winter-quarters under the roofs of houses, it 
not unfrequently bores its way through both the lead and 
wood of tne gutters, on being warmed into animation bya 
spring sun. When at work in a tree, if the ear be applied 
close, the gratings of its forceps may be distinetly heard ; 
and thus, when busy in the wood of houses in the silence 
of night, the listener has been impressed with a belief in 
supernatural things. Those who have ever watched the 
woodpecker when at work, may have seen it apply the side 
of its head to the tree, in the act of listening to the opera- 
tions of the grub. The trees which the bird has selected 
prove, when sawn into planks, its sagacity in ascertaining 
the precise situation of the grub. After the attack has 
commenced, it would seem in many instances that the grub, 
aware of its danger, takes a directly opposite direction for 
the purpose of avoidmg its enemy. In some cases it is 
manifest that the bird shifts its point of attack in order to 
follow the movements of the grub, which, driven from one 
part to another, is at length drawn out by the bird's barbed 
tongue. In other cases, the grub has struck into an old 
perforation which led into the heart of the tree, and escaping 
the reach of its pursuer, has there been found entire by the 
sawyers. Timber which has suffered long from the ravages 
of the grub loses some of its best qualities, and hence the 
labours of the woodpecker are serviceable in preserving 
trees from this deterioration. 
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COVERINGS FOR THE FEET. 


(Continued from No. 391.) 


In the reign of Richard IT. parti-coloured hose were 
worn, which gave the wearers a most grotesque appear- 
ance. Chaucer mentions this practice in his ‘ Parson’s 
Tale :’ he says, “The hose are departed of two colours, 
part white and part red, so that the men look as if they 
had been flayed ; or white and blue, or white and black, 
or black and red, making the wearers seem as though 
the fire of St. Anthony, or some other such mischance, 
had cankered and consumed one-half of their bodies.” 
(See fig. 21 (from an illumination of 
the time), which has one leg white 
and the other striped with red.) 
The toes of the boots reached an 
enormous length in this reign, some 
in the extremity of the fashion being 
fastened to the knee by a chain. 
Pattens, or rather clogs, appear to 
have been introduced also about this 
time, and the author of the ‘ Eulo- 
gium’ complains terribly of the ex- 
cess to which the length of the 
“picks,” or peaks, of both pattens 
and shoes had reached. (See fig. 22.) 
Baker, in his ‘ Chronicle,’ gives the 
date of 1382 for the introduction of 
chains to tie the toes of shoes to the 
knee, but does not cite his authority. 
In the reign of Henry VI. long 
tight hose were worn, with boots or 
galoches coming up to the middle of 
the thigh; and short boots or bus- 

kins, or shoes with high 

fronts and backs that 

turn over each way ; all 

of them long-toed, and 

some extravagantly so. 

(Figs. 23, 24, and 25.) 

These were called “ pou- 

laines.” Paradin says, 

“When men _ became 

tired of these pointed 

shoes, they adopted in 

their stead others de- 

nominated “ duck-bills,” 


Fig. 24. 
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having a bill or beak before, of four or five fingers in 
length.” In the fifth year of the reign of Edward IV. 
he issued a proclamation that the beakes or pykes of 
shoes and boots should not exceed two inches in length; 
any shoemaker or cobbler making them longer forfeiting 
20 shillings, to be paid, one noble to the king, another to 
the cordwainers of London, and the third to the Chamber 
of London. This had the effect of widening the shoes, 
and to such a degree, that Paradin says “they wore 
slippers so very broad in front as to exceed the measure 
of a good foot.” (See fig. 26.) Clogs (figs. 27, 28, 29) 
are often seen in illuminations of this period ; at which 
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time also the boots were worn very high, and sometimes 
Fig. 26. Fig. 27., 
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Fig. 29. 
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buttoned. (Fig. 30.) In the reign 
~, of Henry VIII. silk stockings would 
appear to have been first worn in 
England. Planch¢, in his ‘ British 
Costume’ (a work to which we are 
much indebted for many parts of this 
notice), gives an interesting account 
of their introduction. “ Hose or 
stockings of silk,” he says, “are ge- 
nerally supposed to have been un- 
known in this country before the 
middle of the sixteenth century; and 
a pair of long Spanish silk hose was 
presented as a gift worthy the accept- 
ance of a monarch by Sir T. Gresham to Edward VI.; 
and Howe, the continuator of Stow’s ‘ Chronicle,’ adds 
that Henry VIII. never wore any other hose than such 
as were made of cloth. In an inventory of his apparel, 
however, preserved in the Harleian Library, we find 
mention of several pair of silk hose :—one short pair of 
black silk and gold woven together ; one of purple silk 
and Venice gold, woven like unto a cawl (é. e. of open 
or net-work), lined with blue silver sarcenet, edged with 
a passemain (lace) of purple silk and gold wrought at 
Milan ; a pair of white silk and gold hose, knit, and six 
pair of black silk hose, knit; and in one still earlier, 
taken in the eighth year of his reign, we find both satin 
and velvet mentioned as the materials of which his hose 
were composed. Now at this period it is difficult to say 
whether the expression hose means stockings or breeches, 
as it was indifferently applied to cach by writers of the 
sixteenth century. Howe evidently means stockings 
only, but these richly embroidered and lined hose, men- 
tioned in this inventory, were, we strongly suspect, the 
upper portions of the coverings for the legs, which we 
now frequently find slashed, puffed, and embroidered dis- 
tinctly from the /ower; for the same document introduces 
us to the word stocking itself, and enlightens us as to its 
derivation. One of the entries runs thus: ‘a yarde and 
a quarter of green velvet, for stocks to a paire of hose for 
the king’s grace ;’ another, ‘ the same quantity of purple 
satin to cover the stocks of a pair of hose of paapul iat 
of gold tissue for the kynge;’ and numerous others ap- 
pear of certain portions of stuff used for ‘stocking of 
hose,’ that is, adding the lower part, which covered the 
legs and feet, to that which was fastened by points to the 
doublet, the ultimate separation of which confounded the 
hose with the breeches, and left the ‘stocking’ an inde- 
pendent article of apparel as at the present day.” 
Shoes slashed in various patterns, and buskins of velvet 
and satin with very broad round toes, were much worn 
in this reign (for these and other boots worn at this time, 
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see figs. 31 to 39) ; but these increased so much in size 
Fig. 32. 


Fig. 34. 


ay 
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Fig. 36. 








in this and the next two reigns, that Mary, by a pro- 
clamation, prohibited them from being worn wider than 
siz inches. 

We now arrive at the reign of Elizabeth; and as it is 
generally supposed that silk stockings were first worn at 
this time, although disproved above, we shall not be con- 
sidered too prolix if we give the passage from Stow’s 
‘Chronicle,’ on which this opinion is founded. Perhaps 
we should be correct in saying that silk stockings were 
now first made in England, those of Henry VIII. being 
probably imported from Spain or Italy. According to 
Stow—“In the 2nd yeere of Queene Elizabeth, 1560, 
her silk woman, Mistris Montagu, pre:ented her majestie, 
for a new yeere’s gift, a pair of black knit silk stockings, 
the which, after a few days’ wearing, pleased her high- 
ness so well, that she sent for Mistris Montagu, and 
asked her where she had them, and if she could help her 
to any more; who answered, saying, ‘ J made them very 
carefully of purpose 7 for your majestic, and seeing 
them please you so well, I will presently set more in 
hand.’ ‘ Do so (quoth the queene), for indeed I like silk 
stockings so well, because they are pleasant, fine, and 
delicate, that henceforth I will wear no more cloth stock- 
ings’—and from that time unto her death, the queene 
never wore any more cloth hose, but only silk stockings ; 
for you shall understand that king Henry the Eight did 
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weare only cloth hose, or hose cut out of ell-broad taffaty, 
or that by great chance there came a paire’of Spanish 
silk stockings from Spain.” The first person who wore 
knit worsted stockings in England appears to have been 
William, Earl of Pembroke, who was presented with a 
pair by William Ryder, a London apprentice, who 
chancing in 1564 to see a pair, brought from Mantua, 
at an Italian merchant’s in the city, made a pair exactly 
like them. The shoes of this time were of various 
fashions and materials. “They have corked shoes, 
puisnets, pantofiles, and slippers,” says Stubbs; “some 
of them of black velvet, some of white, some of green, 
and some of yellow; some of Spanish leather, and some 
of English, stitched with silk, and embroidered with gold 
aud silver all over the foot; with other gew-gaws innu- 
merable.” About the latter end of the sixteenth century 
roses were worn on the shoes, which, though but of small 
size at first, went on increasing until the reign of 
Charles I., when, having attained their full bloom, they 
burst forth with extraordinary splendour, being so large 
as to cover the shoe almost from sight. To protect these 
from the dirt, pantoffles or slippers were much worn, (see 
Jigs. 40 and 41,) but it would seem with no good effect, as 


Strutt ridicules them, and asks, “ how they should be 
handsome when they go flap, flap, up and down in the 
dirt, casting up the mire to the knees of the wearer !” 
About the close of this century, the shoes were com- 


pletely covered with slashes (fig. 40), to conform to 
other parts of the dress, which at this time were slashed 
all over in the Spanish fashion. 

(To be continued.) 


THE TARTARS IN HUNGARY. 


Tuere is very little danger to be apprehended in the 
present day from an inroad of barbarians: if all the 
savage hordes in the world could possibly unite to attack 
the nations of Europe, they would create but little serious 
alarm ; but the immense superiority we have attained by 
science and union will hardly allow us to have an idea of 
the very reavonable fear which has more than once been 
entertained by our ancestors, of being utterly swept away 
by the overwhelming masses who have suddenly shown 
themselves on the limits of civilization. Every school- 
boy has read of the Goths and Vandals, and other nations 
who poured in upon the Roman empire from the north 
and from the east; but the conquests of the Tartars, or 
Mongols, 900 years afterwards, of which we have more 
minute and interesting details, are not so generally known. 
This nation of Tartars, which was but just known at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century as composed of a 
number of pastoral tribes near the borders of China, 
within 50 years from that time had devastated all Central 
Asia and Eastern Europe; had sent powerful expeditions 
against Japan, at the eastern extremity of the known 
world; had proceeded so far westward as to lay siege to 
places within a few miles of Vienna ; and had taken com- 
plete possession of the thrones of China, Persia, and 
Russia. Throughout the whole of this immense empire, 
which extended over more than a quarter of the circum- 
ference of the globe, one man held sway; people who 
seemed to be separated by nature were united by the 
band of universal servitude; troops of Hungarians and 
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Georgians were making war under Mongol banners on 
the shores of the Pacific ocean, and Chinese engineers 
were employed on the banks of the Tigris. 

The history of the Mongol conquest is revolting from 
the uniform tissue of cold-blooded cruelty, i 
and hypocrisy which it exhibits, unredeemed by a single 
trait of that rude generosity which occasionally shows itself 
in the midst of the ferocity of most other barbarians. Its 
traces were ruined cities, wasted fields, heaps of carcases, 
and pyramids of skulls, piled up in mockery of architecture 
as awful monuments of victory. We shall not attempt 
to detail its progress, but only state that the Tartars re- 
ceived no material check from China to Germany, that 
they retained full possession of Russia for nearly 300 
years, and that in all likelihood they would have over- 
whelmed the whole of Europe, had not the death of the 
Tartar monarch recalled their armies to the east of Asia 
to assist in the election of his successor. 

Tales of aimless massacre are but too common in the 
warfare of the East, but the distance from us and from 
our habits takes away much of our sympathy for the 
sufferers ; we are apt to look upon the narrative as on 
that of the fights of wild beasts, and to suppose that the 
sufferers would have treated their victors much in the 
same way as they have themselves been treated, if the 
fate of the war had been different. But when the battle 
reaches the West—when outrage, tortures, and indiscri- 
minate slaughter are perpetrated against my who feel 
as we ourselves feel, the history comes more home to our 
bosoms. The details of the devastation of the kingdom 
of Hungary in 1241 are given minutely by Ruggiero, an 
Italian ecclesiastic, a native of Benevento, who was canon 
of Nagg Varad, or Grosswardein, on the river Karis, at 
the time of the invasion. Of this account, which the 


author calls ‘ Miserabile Carmen,’ or miserable tale, 
Gibbon says, “It is the best picture that I have ever seen 


of all the circumstances of a barbaric invasion.” In 
his dedication to the Bishop of Pesth, Ruggiero says, 
“ You will find in my work a narrative of much that I 
have seen with my own eyes, much that I have touched 
with my own hands, and some things I relate which I 
heard from persons worthy of credit, in whose presence 
they were perpetrated.” He concludes his preface with 
the expression of his belief that the end of the world is 
approaching: “Those who read will perceive that the 
days of desolation are at hand, that the time is coming 
when all things shall be at an end.” He adds, “If any 
man fall into the hands of the Tartars, it were better for 
him never to have been born.” The whole of the ‘ Mi- 
serabile Carmen’ is included in a few dozen pages, but we 
shall extract only so much as relates to the personal ad- 
ventures of the writer. After relating the sack of Gross- 
wardein, where the Tartars murdered every creature, with 
every circumstance of cruelty and insult, not sparing even 
infants at the breast, Ruggiero says, “ I had made m 
escape to the forest, where I peels 15 myself as I could. 
In the night I fled to Pons Thome,* or Bridge of 
Thomas, a large German village on the Korés.” Here 
it appears he had some servants with him; and the 
German inhabitants were unwilling to allow them to pass, 
but wished them to remain and assist in the defence of 
the town, which was strongly fortified. They succeeded, 
however, in crossing the river, and continued their flight 
southward to the river Maris, where they took shelter in 
an island which had been fortified by some persons who 
had taken refuge there from the neighbouring towns. 
Here they heard that Pons Thome had been destroyed, 
with circumstances, says Ruggiero, “which made the 
hair of my flesh stand up; my body trembled, and my 
tongue was paralyzed. I saw the murderers with, the 
eyes of my heart.” When he was in the island, his ser- 

* This is probably the village Thamahid, or Thamaheyda of 
ovr maps, near Gyula, on the river Kérds, In the Hungarian 
language hid signifies ‘ bridge. 
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vants, who left it for a short time in order to obtain some 
intelligence, were slain by the Tartars; one ouly returned. 
The enemy followed closely, and Ruggiero fled again 
to the forest, accompanied by as many as could make 
their escape; all others were put to death. They re- 
mained in the wood three days, and then, pressed by 
hunger, many persons returned to the island; but in- 
stead of food, they found the enemy, who, in accordance 
with the usual Tartar policy, had concealed themselves 
with the expectation of their return: they were all 
slaughtered. Ruggiero had sufficient courage to make 
secret visits to the island by night, where, under heaps of 
dead, he found meat and flour, and thus with his servant 
he subsisted above ten days, hiding in caverns, ditches, 
and hollow trees. 

As the winter was approaching, and the Mongols in- 
tended remaining some time in this part of Hungary, 
they found it expedient to make a temporary pause in 
the work of slaughter, and to repeople the villages with 
the remnant of their old inhabitants, to gather in the 
harvest, and to prepare a sufficiency for their future sub. 
sistence. During the time while this work was carrying 
on, each village was placed under the command of a 
Tartar, who did not however cease to outrage and insult 
in every way the unfortunate peasantry subjected to him. 
As soon as the necessary works were completed, the 
wretched people were ordered to repair on a certain day, 
with their families, to an appointed place, where they 
were surrounded by the Tartars, and there coolly and 
deliberately massacred. 

Ruggiero and his servant had in the first instance put 
themselves under one of the Mongol heads of villages ; 
but the intolerable cruelty of their situation made them 
prefer to go at once to the army, where they took refuge 
with a Hungarian, who with some others had joined the 
Tartars, and had become himself a Tartar. “ This man 
allowed us,” says our author, “to take care of his wag- 
gons and horses ; we had no shoes, and hardly any clothes, 
and we passed the winter miserably.” By this slavery 
they escaped the massacre just mentioned, but they wit- 
nessed the arrival of all the wealth of the victims into 
the Tartar camp, and they received hints that the same 
fate awaited all the Hungarians attached to the army, so 
soon as their services should be found unnecessary. 
When the Mongols began their march, the poor captives 
found their fate grow worse; they were allowed no food 
but tlie intestines and heads and feet of the animals cn 
which the Tartars fed, while any or no pretext was suffi- 
cient to bring on them the harshest treatment. Ruggiero 
and his servant determined to attempt their escape at the 
first opportunity, notwithstanding the certain death which 
would have followed detection. The opportunity occurred 
when they were passing along a thick forest, on the 
borders of Cumania, which is now called Moldavia. “I 
saw that no hopes of life were left, but that a dreadful 
and cruel death was approaching; and I thought it bet- 
ter to die there, than by continumg with the Tartars to 
live in constant torment. Seizing an opportunity when 
I was unobserved, I rushed suddenly into the forest, fol- 
lowed by my servant, and soon reached the muddy bed 
of ariver, into which we plunged, and covered ourselves 
with branches: we kept at some distance from each 
other, in order that the unlucky discovery of one of us 
might not be the cause of death to both. We here re- 
mained two days and nights, still as in the grave, not 
daring to raise our heads, and constantly hearing the hor- 
rible voices of the Tartars. At last we felt that death by 
the sword was preferable to starvation: we rose, but 
found that our limbs could not sustain us, and that we 
were unable to see ; hunger had made us blind 
At length we recovered some strength, and crawled to the 
extremity of the forest, where we cliinbed a tree, from 
whence we saw that the whole country was wasted. The 
untrodden roads were covered with grass and brambles ; 
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over this desert we passed, guided by village spires, feed- 
ing on any roots we could meet with, and happy to find 
a few leeks, onions, or garlic, in the gardens of the ruined 
villages. After cight days’ march, during which we did 
not meet a living creature, we reached the city of Alba,* 
Here, too, all was desolate ; bones were strewed every- 
where, and though the earth showed no marks of blood, 
the stones were yet covered with its purple traces. Ten 
miles further we reached Frata, near a thick wood, within 
which, at a distance of four miles, we found a hill, on 
the summit of which a number of persons had taken 
refuge ; they received us kindly, and gave us black bread 
made of flour and oak bark, which seemed the sweetest 
we had ever eaten.” In this place Ruggiero remained 
above a month; the collected body was the sole remains 
of the population of a large tract of country, who even 
yet dared not return to their habitations ; dreadful ex- 
perience had taught them, that even a considerable lapse 
of time was insufficient to ensure the departure of their 
enemies, who habitually left a few of their body, to hunt 
out and destroy any unhappy remnant that might return 
to their ruined dwellings. In the mean time spies were 
occasionally sent out to gather intelligence, and to find 
anything eatable ; some persons found courage enough 
to take their departure, but the whole body of fugitives 
did not quit their asylum until the return of the king of 
Hungary, who had fled to the shores of the Adriatic on 
the first arrival of the Tartars. Ruggiero then returned 
to Italy, and a few years afterwards he became bishop of 
Spalatro in Dalmatia, where he died in the year 1267. 
In this inroad into Hungary, three cities only escaped 
destruction, all the rest of the kingdom was a heap of 
ruins. The effects of the invasion did not cease with 
the retirement of the Mongols, but pestilence, arising from 
the exposure of so many dead bodies, and famine, from 
the total abandonment of culture, produced a dreadful 
increase in the amount of death; it is averred that the 
mortality from these causes, in the year succeeding the 
invasion, equalled that occasioned by the swords of the 
Mongols. ; 

The remark of Gibbon concerning the destructive 
traces of their passage through central Asia, may be ap- 
plied in some degree to Hungary also, that “ five cen- 
turies have not been sufficient to repair the ravages of 
four years.” 
CONSUMPTION OF FISH FORMERLY AND AT 

THE PRESENT TIME. 
(Concluded from No. 391.) 
From the preceding glimpses of household economy 
three centuries ago, we obtain some idea of the import- 
ance of the supply of fish to make up the annual quantity 
of food for the subsistence of the people. In 1509, in an 
act for repealing a statute which was supposed to have had 
an injurious effect upon the interests of the fishermen, it 
is remarked that fish was “ much behoveful and necessary 
to the common weal of this realm.” (1 H. VIII., c. 1.) 
The price of fish was also regarded as an object of great 
consequence. In an act passed in 1541, the English 
fishermen are forbidden to buy fish from foreigners at 
sea (“of Pickards, Normans, Flemings, and French- 
men”), not because their competition was feared, but 
“where if they did not so, the same Picards and Flemings 
would bring the same fish over themselves, and sell it to 
the king’s subjects much better cheap, and for less 
money.” (33 H. VIII., c. 2.) In 1571, an act was 
passed in which the exportation of sea-fish by subjects 
was permitted for a limited period, free of customs. 
(13 Eliz., c. 11.) We learn from a subsequent statute, 
passed in 1584-5, that the fishermen of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, availing themselves of the privilege, had taken 
their cargoes to Rouen, Nantes, Rochelle, Bordeaux, and 
other places in the realm of France ; and the northern 
counties, which they had formerly supplied “ at reason- 
* In Transyvania. 
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able prices,” were deprived of the quantity which they 
required, “so that herring and staple fish is brought to 
excessive prices” in York, Boston, Grimsby, and Hull, 
where 10,000 lasts of white and red herrings, with large 
quantities of salt-fish, had previously been received. In 
order that the supply might in future be increased, the 
statute provided that herrings; staple fish, and ling fish 
might be imported from the ports beyond the seas in 
English ships, being sailed by English mariners, into 
York, Boston, Grimsby, Hull, Newcastle, Scarborough, 
or to any town or creek in the north parts. (27 Eliz., 
c. 15.) Sometimes the supply of fish was checked by 
the toll demanded on its being brought into a port for 
sale. In 1535, on the complaint of the fishermen of 
Norfolk and Suffolk that excessive toll was taken from 
them at Hull, the rate was diminished by statute (27 H. 
VIIL., c. 3); but six years afterwards it was found that 
the local funds of the town were not sufficient to pay for 
the annual repair of the walls and posterns, and another 
act was passed (33 H. VIII., c. 33), again regulating 
the toll, which was fixed at the following rates :— 
herrings, 20d. per last for the freemen, and 40d. for 
others; salt-fish, 4d. per hundred ;_ sprats, 8d. per last. 
This toll would yield a revenue of considerable amount, 
as it appears from the statute before quoted that at least 
several thousand lasts were annually brought into Hull 
for the consumption of the town and district adjacent. 
The great herring-fair at Yarmouth, regulated by statute 
in the fourteenth century, probably owed its importance 
to the fact that no tolls or dues whatever were demanded 
of those who attended it. 

The permission for foreigners to bring fish into our 
markets is an instance of liberal legislation which is 
somewhat rare in the sixteenth century; and yet the 
fisheries flourished, our fishermen frequenting the ports 
of France from Rouen to Bordeaux. The towns of Kent 
and Sussex were in “ great wealth and prosperity, were 
well builded and inhabited with a great number of 
people, by reason of using the craft and feat of fishing ;” 
and from the same cause, “many poor men and women 
had thereby their convenient living.” (33 H. VIIL., c. 2.) 
The statute just quoted appears to allude to a former state 
of things, and it may be inferred that the fisheries were 
not subsequently considered quite so flourishing ; but this 
belief was occasioned by the fishermen buying fish at sea, a 
practice which the act prohibits. It appears from this 
statute, that our fishermen on the southern coast bought 
fish at sea from foreigners to the value of 20,000 marks 
annually; a large sum in those days, and, so far from in- 
dicating a decay of wealth, shows that the fishermen, as 
capitalists, could command the services of their poorer 
brethren on the opposite coasts. A degree of protection was 
afforded to English fishermen by a statute of Elizabeth, 
passed in 1571, under which it might have been expected 
that they would gradually have increased their power of 
supplying the country. By this act (13 Eliz.,c. 11), 
foreign fishermen were not allowed to anchor upon the 
main sea, or where the English fishermen drove their nets, 
on pain of forfeiting both vessel and cargo. Six years after 
this act was passed, it appears that the industry of the 
English fishermen had not been enlarged to the extent 
which it might have been, for in a statute of 1597-8, 
it is expressly stated that “the natural subjects of this 
realm are not able to furnish the tenth part of the same 
with salted fish of their own taking.” (39 Eliz., c. 10.) 

Before England enjoyed much foreign commerce, and 
when its coasting trade was comparatively on a small 
scale, the British fisheries were then almost the only 
nursery for seamen. Of the importance and value of 
this nursery for mariners there can be no doubt; but 
others now exist, which have been gradually increasing 
in importance, and an active trade on all our shores, em- 
ploying many vessels and men, an immense foreign com- 
merce, the whale fishery, and, lastly, the coal trade ot 
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Newcastle, Shields, and Sunderland with London, m 
which above 8000 voyages are made annually, are each 
admirable nurseries for seamen. In the reign of Henry 
VIII. the value of the fishermen of Kent and Sussex, as 
connected with the strength of the kingdom, is thus spoken 
of in one of the statutes:—‘“ The which said mariners 
were put in daily experience and knowledge of the coasts 
of the sea, as well within this realm as in other parts 
beyond the sea, by the which practice it was great 
strength to this realm, by bringing up and increasing of 
mariners whensoever the king’s grace had great need of 
them.” (33 H. VIII., c. 2.)* On this ground, when ab- 
stinence frum flesh ceased to be regarded as a religious 
duty, it was attempted to keep up the consumption of 
fish by statutes passed at various times. The ‘ Act for 
the Abstinence of Flesh,’ passed in 1548, states that days 
and meats are indifferent according to the Gospel, but 
that abstinence from flesh meat is “ a mean to virtue and 
to subdue men’s bodies to their soul and spirit.” (2 & 3 
Edw. VI., c. 19.) It then imposes penalties on persons 
eating flesh on fish days—for the first offence a fine of 
ten shillings and ten days’ imprisonment, and abstinence 
from flesh during that period ; and for the second offence 
the penalty and other punishment were doubled. The 
sick or aged, to whom flesh meat was necessary, could 
obtain licences of exemption from the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities. In 1562, in an ‘Act for the Maintenance of: 
the Navy,’ the penalty for eating flesh on fish-days was 
increased to 3/.; and upon householders for not giving 
information of offences. when cognizant of them, the 
penalty was 2/. Licences for eating flesh could still be 
obtained. A nobleman was to pay 26s. 8d. annually for 
this privilege; a knight, 13s. 4d.; and a person under 
that condition, 6s. 8d. The money for a licence was paid 
into the parish poor-box. 

Not only did the statutes attempt to promote the con- 


rumption of fish, but the same object was ore 


supported “out of doors.” In 1593, John Ersewic 

published ‘ A Brief Note of the Benefits that grow to this 
realm by the Observation of Fish-days; with a Reason 
and Cause why the Law in that behalf made is ordained ; 
very necessary to be placed in the houses of all men, 
specially common Victuallers.” Ersewick was a devoted 
partisan of fish-days. After stating that “in the year there 
are 153 fish-days and 211 flesh-days ; that is, 50 flesh- 
days more than fish-days,” a proportion which did not 
satisfy him, he showed how the number of the former 
might be reduced as follows :—* The year being 52 weeks, 
abate 7 fur the time of Lent, wherein no beeves ought to 
be killed, and there remaineth but 45 weeks. Then let 
us say, there be sixty butchers that be freemen within 
the city (of London); and every butcher to kill weekly, 
the one with the other, five beeves a-piece; that same 
amounteth to 13,500 beeves. The foreigners in the 
suburbs and country butchers kill and utter in the city 
weekly four times as many as the freemen, which 
amounteth to 54,000; so joining the beeves uttered by 
the freemen and foreigners together, they reach to 67,500. 
In the week are five flesh-days, and one being taken 
away, there remains but four. Divide the said 67,500 
into five parts, and the fifth part spared by the fifth day’s 
abstinence is 13,500 beeves.”” He does not, however, 
venture to follow up this demonstration by proposing 
another fish-day, but contents himself wi'h remarking 


* The service of mariners in the royal navy was not of that 
continuous kind which itehas since become. The late Sir John 
Sinclair, in his notes of a “Tour in Holland,” in 1786, says :-— 
“It is certain that the Dutch fishermen make very bad sailors for 
a man-of-war. Their best sailors, for warlike purposes, come 
from Bremen, Hamburgh, and Jutland.” The fisherman‘enjoys 
a degree of independence which, it may be presumed, renders the 
+ discipline and regularity necessary in a ship of war distasteful ; 
and if this be the case, the seamen in the merchant service may 
feel more at home and be better adapted to the duties of a man- 
of-war tnan the former class of mariners. 
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that Friday and Saturday might be better observed; 
“fur on these days flesh is as a eaten in most 
places as on fish-days.”” An edition of this work was 
published so late as 1642. Ersewick attributed the di- 
minished consumption to “the contempt which in eating 
of fish is conceived.” 

It is almost needless to remark, that the law was un- 
successful in its attempt to sustain a declining taste, and 
neither the “ maintenance of the navy,” nor the decrease 
of grazing, were objects which it permanently promoted. 
The consumption of fish three or four centuries ago, was 
probably relatively larger than at the present time. It 
was a cheaper food, and though necessarily consumed in 
a salted state throughout the greater portion of the country, 
so also was meat. But as the means of obtaining a more 
substantial and dearer sort of food were acquired, the use 
of salted fish was abandoned. For some time after this 
period, it would happen that as the rich only could afford 
to pay the cost of land carriage, they were the chief 
consumers of fish in parts of the country distant from the 
coast. The bulk of the people refused salted fish, and 
only the wealthy provided themselves with fresh ; con- 
sequently, in spite of the increasing population, the mar- 
ket was not only relatively, but absolutely narrower than 
at a preceding period. Now, to prevent waste, fish, more 
than any other article of food, requires the command of 
an extensive market. In the case of meat or grain, the 
supply can be proportioned exactly to the demand ; but 
the fisherman cannot direct his labours with the same 
regular results, and on one day he toils in vain, while 
on the next he gluts a limited market. This does 
not, however, recompense him for ill success previous, 
and as he cannot at any price find consumers within 
the ordinary channel for the abundance which he has ob- 
tained, the price at length descends so low, that the 
farmer is enabled to buy a part of the fisherman’s cargo 
for manure, which is only better than if it had been en- 
tirely wasted. The narrower the market, the greater is 
the  Poraasert loss, and the more frequently is it glutted, 
so that cheap and rapid means of communication are 
absolutely essential, and they are equally so to the con- 
sumer ; Sonstes the supply of fish must be brought from 
a distance, and is not, like corn, produced on the 
spot. The railways which are now constructing in 
various parts of the country will place the fisherman in 
connection with a population sufficiently great to render 
his gains more certain and regular; an unusually 
large take will then be a real advantage, as it can 
be carried off in numerous channels, instead of being 
carted upon the land. More money will come into his 
hands. At present, the fluctuating value of his industry 
keeps the fisherman poor. He cannot accumulate capi- 
tal, and is therefore too much dependent upon the casual- 
ties of a day, a week, or a season. When we hear of 
allotments of land being given to fishermen, we may feel 
assured their condition is far from what it ought to be. 
Mending their nets during their leisure is more profitable 
to them than raising food by the cultivation of the soil. 
They lose their skill in one occupation without acquiring 
it in the other, and in neither do they thrive. The rail- 
ways cannot fail to bring fish into new channels of con- 
sumption, and this enlargement of the market will be a 
benefit of the greatest importance to the fisherman, who 
will be encouraged to engage in his occupation with that 
spirit and enterprise for which this class has always 


been celebrated. 
(To be Continued.} 
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